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THIS WEEK: 
History and Bibliography of English News- 


papers 
Hamlet’s madness .. ..  .«- -- 7 
Continental Brasses .. ... ae 10 


JULES AND QUERIES is published every 
IN Friday, at 14 Burleigh Street, London, 
W.c.2. (Telephone: Temple Bar 7576). Sub- 
griptions £2 2s. a year, U.S.A. $10., includ- 
ing postage, two half-yearly indexes and two 
cloth binding cases, or £1 lds. 4d. a year, 
U.S.A. $8.50 without binding cases) should be 
sent to the Manager, at the above address. 


Memorabilia. 


NE of the most important and instructive 
0) of recent utterances on Bibliography is 
the presidential address which Dr. Greg gave 
October before the Bibliographical 
Society to be found in the December issue 
of The Library, The subject of the discourse 
is the present position of the study. Although 
Cambridge, much in virtue of the work of 
Henry Bradshaw, can make some particular 
boast of services to bibliography, Dr. Greg 
regards Oxford as the more promising milieu 
of the two for further development. In re- 
counting the progress already made he pays 
generous tribute to the scholars who have con- 
tributed most largely to it, and not least, we 
were glad to observe, to the late Henry Brad- 
ley, of whom he says that ‘“‘ so many-sided 
were his intellectual interests and activities 
that perhaps few bibliographers realize the 
brilliance of the contributions he made to 
their own studies ’’—and adds expression, of 
disappointment that the memorial volume 
published by the Oxford Press contained not 
one of his essays touching:on bibliography. 
The nature of the recent progtess of biblio- 
graphy Dr. Greg characterises as_ its having 
become self-conscious. Again, the determining 
content, so to put it, of this self-conscious- 
ness, is realisation that its business is study 
of the transmission of literary documents. 
This function once definitely recognised, bibli- 
graphy takes its place as a true and formal 
branch or method of historical enquiry, and 
as such, if history is a science, then itself also 
a scientific pursuit. Two practical points 
which Dr. Greg was concerned to urge were 
the desirability of the Bibliographical Soci- 
ety’s co-operating with, nay leading, the ad- 
vance of bibliography into new fields _ of 
academic research; and secondly, repudiation 
of a current assumption that bibliography 
exists for the compilation of “‘ bibliographies”’ 


last 
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an idea, ‘‘ the invention of those professors 
of other studies, more often I think literary 
than what we generally term scientific, who 
are too slovenly and too indolent to do the 
drudgery of their own work for themselves.”’ 
It will be seen in this last sentence that a 
little tartness gives flavour to a passage here 
and there in the address. There is another 
of the kind on the nature of history, which 
some people would have to be an art, but 
Dr, Greg declares to be science. “I really 
don’t want to be offensive to my friends,”’ 
says he, ‘‘ but surely looked at disinterest- 
edly and unprofessionally, the matter is 
simple enough. It is merely the vanity of 
historians that leads them to suppose that 
History is what they write. History, in fact, 
is nothing else than the mighty stream of 
human events itself.’”’ Well, but is it? And 
if it is—that and ‘‘ nothing else ’’--what is 
the name for that record of ‘‘ human events ”’ 
which, in whatever form left to us, is all 
that we possess for purposes of study? And 
further, what name would he have us use for 
the total of those reports and interpretations 
of parts of the record which writers. whom 
we may perhaps still venture to call his- 
torians, have amused themselves with draw- 
ing up for our edification ? 
(HE January Cornhill contains an article 
by the Editor on a question of consider- 
able general public as well as literary impor- 
tance, the ethics, namely, of the play ‘The 
Barretts of Wimpole Street.’ Mr. Leonard 
Huxley concludes his detailed discussion of 
the characters and his moderately presented, 
but grave, indictment of the work (after con- 
sidering the nature of an author’s obligation 
to be faithful to history) with these words: 
“The public may turn an impatient ear to 
considerations such as these in face of an en- 
grossing play, rich in fine material, construc- 
ted with art so as to hold interest to the last. 
But they are very real preliminaries to the 
perfection of art as it affects life, and art 
neglects them at her peril. Untruth is an 
offence against life itself The more we 
concern ourselves with true findings about 
men themselves and the living society they 
make, the more we shall resent perversions of 
real character. They deface history; they 
poison our judgments, whether of men, of 
society, or of the art which employs them.”’ 
There is also perhaps something — slightly 
ghoulish in first decomposing the memory of 
a departed person, and then battening upon 
it in entertainment, however intellectually 
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exalted. Pettifer’s Point of View,’ by the 
Rev. F. B. Clayton, of Toc H, is a charm- 
ing, rather moving, and amusing sketch of 
an old soldier of the Buffs, who took Toc H. 
under his zealous charge from the earliest 
days at Poperinghe onwards. Mr. W. F. 
Watson makes yet another appearance here. 
His article is entitled ‘ The Sack!’ He makes 
which have experience | behind 
them, concerning limitation of the power of 
dismissal, which should be definitely with- 
drawn from the foreman or under-manager. 
Sir George Leveson Gower’s ‘ Recollections of 
a Government Whip’ contains some amusing 
anecdotes, and we have a fine war story in 
Lieut.-General Sir MaeMunn’s 
‘Triumph of the Tea Trays.’ 


THE Journal of the Friends’ Historical 

Society, of which we have just received 
vol. xxvii (for 1930) contains, as these vol- 
umes always do, a great amount of personal 
record and anecdote, which is often minute 
but at the same time full of life, and apt for 
throwing light on Quaker history and charac- 
ter. The frontispiece is an interesting photo- 
graph of Elizabeth Fry seated between two 
daughters, with her husband, Josiah For- 
ster and Joseph and Eliza Gurney about 
them. One good item is notes on Haydon’s 
picture of ‘The Quiet Hour’ with illustra- 
tions—one of which reproduces a sketch which 
may have been made for the picture though 
it was by no means fully carried out, Another 
letter of Sir Walter Scott’s, written in 


suggestions, 


George 


is a 


1811 to the Quaker writer Mary Leadbetter,, 


who had begged him to occupy himself with 
Irish subjects. The end of the letter is a 
pretty example of Scott’s courtesy: ‘‘ From 
the mode of dating your letter I conclude 1 
am addressing a lady of a religious profession 
for whose simplicity of manners and purity 
of morals I have had from infancy the most 
deep respect, and which adds to the sense of 
obligation with which I subscribe myself 
your honoured and very humble servant 
WaLTer Scott,” 
N L’Intermédiaire for Dec. 15 M. R. 
nard quotes in full a curious sonnet of 


only one word to a line, and discusses its 
authorship. The sonnet runs: 


ser- 


Fort 
Belle. 
Elle 
Dort. 
Sort 
Fréle ! 
Quelle 
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Mort! 
Rose 
Close, 
La 
brise 
L’a 
Prise. 

It has been said that the 
unknown, and also that he was Jules q 
Rességuier. M. Bernard, however, has 
hunted it down to its first appearance, in 
1835, in La France Littératre, and has found 
the signature to be ‘‘ Le Comte Paul & 
Rességuier.”’ This was the eldest son of 
Jules, Various titles have been bestowed 
upon the sonnet; the original title was sim- 
ply: ‘ Epitaphe.’ Various imitations have 
been produced, but none to equal it. 


author js 


wo Hundred Years Ago. 





Krom the Daily Courant, Saturday, Janu 


ary 2, 1731. 





Paris, Jan, 6, N.S. 


On the 31st, was fi’x’d up, on one fide of 
the King’s Great Apartment, a ftately Pic. 
ture painted at Rome by M. Panini, repr. 
ienting the Square of Navona, with the mag. 
nificent Decorations and Illuminations, with 
which it was adorn’d by Order of the Car- 
dinal de Polignac, when he gave his Feaft 
there for the Birth of the Dauphin. There 
is a great Number of Workmen and Specta- 
tors painted to the Life; and the Frame, 
which was made here, is in proportion to 
the Beauty of the Picture. The Vifvount de 
Polignac met the King and Queen in their 
Paffage to Mafs, and prefented to them the 
faid Picture in the Name of his Eminency, 
with which they were very well pleafed; and 
it was expofed there again the Day follovw- 
ing, 

On New Year’s Day, the Hautbois and 
Baffoons of the King’s Mufick play’d feveral 
Leffons in his Majefty’s Antichamber dur- 
ing his Levee; after which the Dauphin and 
Mefdames de France came in their Chairs, 
and wifhed him a happy New Year. 

Mad. Peliffier has left the Opera Honfe 
and is gone to the French Comedians. 

On the 30th paft, the Bells caft here for 
the King of Portugal were condemn’d after 
four Publications. 

There died fome Days ago in the Monaftery 
of Nuns of St. Mary de Chailliot, a conver- 
ted Sifter, aged 109 Years, in the 82nd year 
of her Profeffion. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


THE HISTORY AND BIBLIOGRAPHY 
OF ENGLISH NEWSPAPERS. 
I. Vhe Times ‘ HANDLIsT.’ 


AS readers of ‘N. and Q.’ are well aware, 
4A The Times Tercentenary Handlist of Eng- 
lish and Welsh Newspapers,’ published in 
1920, was compiled by myself, unaided. It 
was the culmination of researches, commenced 
in 1907 and recorded in my first book, pub- 
lished in 1908, under the pseudonym of 
‘J. B. Williams,’’ entitled ‘ A History of 
English Journalism, to the foundation of the 
Gazette’ (1665). With doubts I 
accepted the at that time universally credited 
date of commencement of English newspapers 
as being the year 1622, and this book of 1908 
terminated with the first commonly accurate 
bibliography of ‘‘newspapers,’’ prepared 
from a careful inspection of every single num- 
each periodical identified and 


some 


ber of 
de scribed. 
In 1914 I set back, finally, the date of com- 
mencement of the English press to December, 
1620, and told the story of its origin, in an 


article in the March number of the Nine- 
teenth Century and After. This article was 
accompanied by a facsimile of the actual 


No one has ever disputed the 
conclusions then arrived at. 1920, therefore, 
became the tercentenary of English news- 
papers. Hence the ‘ Handlist.’ 

Thus, the history and bibliography of early 
English newspapers had been placed beyond 
conjecture or dispute. 

The history of the period between 1665 and 
the Revolution I have now completed, from 
unknown sources, but some time may elapse 
before I can publish it. One such source was 
utilised in my book, ‘The King’s Journal- 
ist’ (1923), and the ‘ Handlist’ gave an 
accurate bibliography of the period. There 
was only one error of inclusion in this period, 
and it is the sole error of inclusion that ever 
has been pointed out in the ‘ Handlist.’ It 
came about in this way, All the particulars 
of the periodicals inspected and listed in the 
‘Handlist ’ were written on cards from which 
the typists prepared the draft of the ‘ Hand- 
list,’ after the cards had been sorted into 
chronological order. A number of 


first number, 


frauds | 
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had, been recorded and, with a view to dis- 
cussions in the press about them, were care- 
fully preserved when they were thrown out 
from the final list. When going through the 
‘** Popish Plot’’ cards, I accidentally threw 
out the wrong card. Hence the error of 
inclusion, and one small error of omission 
due to the card thrown out, 

The history of the eighteenth century Lon- 
don press is common ground and of greater 
literary than historical interest. But the his- 
tory of the eighteenth century country press 
was still obscure, though an accurate account 
of it had been given by Mr. Allnutt in ‘ Bib- 
liographica.’ ‘The introduction to Part II of 
the ‘ Handlist’ carried this on, and the first 
four pages of this part gave an accurate bib- 
liography—one which was the most trouble- 
some part of the list to prepare, involving as 
it did much travel and correspondence. Since 
the ‘Handlist’ has appeared country 
antiquaries, many of them correspondents of 
‘N. and Q.,” have published pamphlets, but 
none has ever pointed out a mistake in these 
early pages. Nothing that does not exist 
is recorded in them, and I explicitly rejected 
conjectural dates, 

My first book has been universally accepted 
and employed in America, not only by biblio- 
graphers but also by historians and writers 
on subjects cognate to the history of the 
press, many of whom have written to me and 
some of whom have come to see me when in 
England. Had I not been compelled to do so, 
I should not have stated my own claims in 
this fashion, and therefore I will only quote 
one work known to all English historians. 
Professor Notestem and Miss Relf (both are 
unknown to me), in their Introduction to 
their ‘Commons Debates of 1629,’ published 
in 1922, stated on p. xlviii, that my book of 
1908 was a work to which we owe much, 
and to which all students of seventeenth cen- 


tury England must acknowledge their 
indebtedness. ’’ 
All other American writers have been 


most generous in their praise and have been 
courtesy itself. I should therefore have 
passed over in silence one solitary instance to 
the contrary were it not for some correspond- 
ence of which the Editor of ‘ N. and Q.’ was 
made aware before I wrote these articles. 

II. THe 


AMERICAN ‘eENsus oF BrITIS 
A “€ t BritTIsH 


NEWSPAPERS, 1620-1800.’ 


NO: 1 of Vol. xxiv of the ‘Studies in 
= Philology,’ published by the University 
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of North Carolina Philological Club, in 
January, 1927, is entitled ‘A Census of 


British Newspapers and Periodicals 1620- 
1800. By R. S. Crane and F. B. Kaye, 
with the assistance of M. E. Prior.’ This 


census is divided into two lists, the items in 
each being numbered in alphabetical order. 

Part I is headed ‘ List of British Periodi- 
cals 1620-1800, accessible in American lib- 
raries.’ It commences with item ‘‘1’’ and 
extends to item ‘‘970.’’ Part II is headed 


‘List of British Periodicals 1620—1800, not 
found in American libraries,’ and commences 
with item 1001 and ends with item 2182. 


The note at the end explains this by stating 
that ‘‘ These two lists contain a. total of 
2,426 periodicals, 981 located, and 1,445 not 
located in America.’’ The reason appears to 
be that in both lists late additions are chroni- 
cled by the letters of the alphabet. Thus, 
for example, ‘‘1”’ is followed by ‘ 1la,’”’ and 
““1b,’’ and 970 should have been 987 in all. 
Even so, there is an unexplained gap be- 
tween 987 and item 1001 with which the sec- 
ond list starts. 

The two lists differ in that the first always 
states in what American libraries each peri- 
odical can be seen, and gives full particulars 
of it, whereas the second does neither. 

The conclusion to which any reader would 
come upon inspecting the second list would 
be that it was meant for the use of American 
buyers anxious to increase the defective stock 
of old English papers to be seen in Ameri- 
can libraries, and listed in the first section. 
To English readers, of course, the second sec- 
tion is useless, on the face of it. But there 
is one marked peculiarity about the book. 
The whole of its history, even its title, (for 
the writers could not commence with 1620 
until I had pointed out this date) is identi- 
cal with my own work, as far as the seven- 
teenth century is concerned. Proof of this 
will be found upon every page of the first 
list of the ‘Census.’ The following is a list 
of writers, cited in the ‘ Census,’ all of whose 
names have been taken from my book of 1908, 
and are now repeated without the slightest 
acknowledgment to myself, In order that 
there may be no mistake about this, I add to 
each name the number of each item. Walter 
Frost, 56. William Ingler, 98, Samuel 
Pecke, 99, 122, 124, 125, 295a, 672. 699. 700. 


George Smith, 115, 816: John Cotgrave, 146. 
Henry Muddiman, 160, 522, 678. William 
Bladen, 337. Daniel Border, 352. Richard 
Collings (my conjecture), 353, 479, 926. 


John Crouch, 426, 484, 491, 491a. 502. John 
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Harris, 462. Samuel Sheppard, 465, 485, 
518. Sir John Berkenhead, 467, Gilbert 
Mabbott, 475, 556. Father Thos. Budd (my 
conjecture), 477. John Hall, 478, 513. Sir 
Geo. Wharton, 495, 529. Henry Walker, 
499, 505, 705, 706, 825. Henry Walley, 891. 
John Hackluyt, 501. Marchamont Nedham 
(Mercurius Poeticus), 509. John Cleiveland 
(even the correct spelling), 518. John Dil- 
lingham, 557, 682. Henry Scobell, 825. Giles 
Dury (mis-spelt Drury), 522, In three 
other instances only, is my book referred to. 
No name of a seventeenth century writer is 
added to those brought to light by myself. 

Thus, the ‘ Census,’ in regard to the his- 
tory that counts with research workers, is 
of high accuracy, for it is up-to-date and dis- 
misses the absurd history of Fox-Bourne and 
other old authors that, even now, is. still 
being repeated by certain English writers. 
Having regard to their physical handicap of 
distance, it was not to be expected that two 
or more transatlantic visitors would be able 
to add anything new to a subject that in- 
volves so much tedious research as that of 
old newspapers, 

Later on in the year 1927, the ‘ Census’ 
was published separately, as a book, by the 
University of North Carolina, and, as the 
Cambridge University Press are agents for 
this university, a copy was sent to The Times 
for review. A notice of about half a column 
in length duly appeared in the Times Liter- 
ary Supplement for 20 Oct., 1927 (I do not 
think the book was noticed in any other Eng- 
lish paper or review) and did not take up 
either a hypercritical or a hostile attitud 
Indeed, the ‘ Census’ was welcomed, as evi- 
dence of the interest now taken in America 
in English newspapers of the past. 

Messrs. Crane and Kaye (I regret to state 
that Myr, Kaye has since died) were not 
satisfied with the notice of their book in the 
Supplement, and addressed the following let- 
ter to the Editor, who, with his customary 
fairness, printed it, on 15 Dec., 1927. It 
is as follows, but I have italicised passages 
to which I take exception :— 

The learned review of our ‘Census of 
British Newspapers and Periodicals, 1620-1800, 
which appeared in your columns on October 
20, needs some modifications. First, the Census 


Sir, 


is not based on the “Times Handlist of 
English and Welsh newspapers,” as your 


reviewer states. The census was based on the 
reports of sixty-two American libraries, on the 
eramination of periodicals, and on over fifty 
bibliographies besides the MHandlist. The 
Handlist moreover, lists only English and 
Welsh periodicals whereas the Census records 
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also Scottish, Irish and Channel Islands peri- 
odicals. And the Handlist contains only some 
1200 items between 1640 and 1800, whereas the 
(Census gives 2408—count of the comparatively 
few earlier periodicals being omitted, as both 
bibliographies group numbers of them under 
a single mention. Secondly, although it is 

hardly our province to discuss the accurac y 
of our own work, we may perhaps be allowed 
to point out that when your reviewer calls our 
standard of accuracy “ high ” and then says 
“where the authors differ from the ‘ Hand- 
list’ they are usually in the wrong” he is 
making a paradox, which scholars familiar 
with the deficiences of the Handlist will 
readily understand. T'inally, the impression 
which your reviewer gives that the Census 
was meant simply as a_ finding list for 
American perodicals in American libraries is 
incorrect as a glance at the chronological and 
geographical indexes will show. 

As a postscript may we say that it is our 
hope to publish a second edition with both 
alphabets in one, which will be a finding list 
not only for American libraries but also for 
the chief libraries of Great Britain and will 
contain more full information about editors, 
printers, details of runs. &c. To this end we 
solicit additions and corrections, for we do 
not share the belief of your reviewer that ‘‘ the 


history and bibliography of early English 
newspapers have . been placed beyond 
conjecture or dispute.” 
R. S. CRANE. 
’, B. Kaye. 
University of Chicago and North Western 
University. 
This letter can but mean that Messrs. 


Crane and Kaye owed nothing to my own 
work, in effect, had superseded it by their 
‘Census,’ and, posing as competent 

‘scholars,’’ were contemptuous of the 
‘Handlist.’ 

It was impossible for me to reply to it 
adequately in the Supplement. Sufficient 
space in which to do this was out of the 
question. And, I may add that I did not 
then consider the criticism worth a long re- 
ply. Recent events have induced me to alter 
my gpg _and by the permission of the 
Editor of ‘ & Q.’ I am about to subject 
the ‘ Census ’ cy (what it has never received 
before) a full examination. No paper could 
be more suitable for such a purpose than 
‘N. & Q’ 

But before I do this I will reply gener- 
ally to the above letter. In the first place, 
a new claim is put forward in the letter 
viz. that the ‘Census’ lists the Channel 
Islands periodicals whilst the ‘ Handlist ’ 


does not. The ‘ Census’ lists only three, and 
it does so as follows :— 
1343. Gazette de Guernsey. St. Peter Port 


ry + 


[This last sign means that the paper 
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was in progress in 1800.] 

1344. Gazette de JVile de 
Hélier (?) 1786 +. 

1544. Magazin de l’ile de Jersey, 
(?) 1784. 

The ‘ Handlist’ enters these 
chronological order, as follows :— 

Le Magazin de l’ile de Jersey 1784—. [The 
dash indicates doubt whether there was a 
second number.] Public library St. Helier 


Jersey. St. 


St. Hélier 


in their 


Gazette de Vile de Jersey. No. 1. Aug. 5, 
1786. — 1834. Public Library, St. Helier. 
Note. The Stamp Act was not in force in The 


Channel islands. 

Gazette de Guernsey. Vol. I. 
1791 — In progress, Incomplete tile in the 
Guille-Allés library, St. Peter Port. British 
Museum collection begins with Vol. 49. No. 
11. Oct. 14, 1837. 

To write about St., Hélier, 
Helier, and query the place, must give the 
impression that the writers had no know- 
ledge of the islands, nor can they have cor- 
responded with any one resident in them— 
otherwise they would have found out their 
mistakes. No copy of any one of the first 
numbers of the three periodicals, or indeed, 
of any number up to 1800, is known in Eng- 
land. The British Museum contains only a 
copy of a reprint, published in 1883, of the 
first number of the Jersey Gazette. Whence, 
then, were the particulars in the ‘ Census’ 
procured, if not—rather ineptly—from the 
‘ Handlist ’ ? 

Next, the writers claim to have recorded 
the contents of ‘‘ over fifty bibliographies,”’ 


No. 1., Jan., 


instead of St. 


apparently, in the British Islands. This 
statement is misleading. There are num- 
erous minor lists and catalogues, chiefly 


of local collections; and, when these are old, 
they are as thick with mistakes as the leaves 
in Vallambrosa. But there are no biblio- 
graphies at all—to use the word in its for- 
mal and strict sense—for England other than 
the worthless lists in Chalmers (‘ Life of 
Ruddiman,’ 1794) and Nicholls’ (‘ Literary 
Anecdotes,’ 1812) and the bibliographies in 
my own book of 1908 and the ‘ Handlist.’ 
Scotland and Ireland are in worse case, for 
the former kingdom, as such, possesses no 
bibliography at all, and apart from Maddens’ 
out-of-date book, published in 1867, the like 
may be said of Ireland. When I took in 
hand the compilation of the ‘ Handlist,’ I 
considered the question whether I should at- 
tempt, to include the sister kingdoms, and 
though I was aware of Mr. Couper’s scholarly 
book, ‘ The Edinburgh Periodical Press,’ and 
also of the numerous tracts and papers of 
Mr. Dix in Treland, and, indeed, had called 
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attention to these two writers in the Times | 


Printing Number of 1912, I came, neverthe- 
less, to the conclusion that the history and 
bibliography of both kingdoms were not yet 
finally settled, and, thinking that I might 
be considered an ill-informed intruder if I 
meddled in subjects that can only be settled 
by Scotsmen and Irishmen, I gave up the 
idea. 

Thus, where the writers of the ‘ Census’ 
proceed to inform us that ‘ Handlist’ con- 
tains only ‘‘ some 1,200 items between 1640 
and 1800,’’ whereas their own lists contain 
2,408 (or more than two to one) they exag- 
gerate. In order to be accurate they should 
have pointed out that their 2,408 included 
152 Scottish papers, and 237 Irish. That 
these figures actually represent the true num- 
bers of the papers published in Ireland and 
Scotland up to the year 1800, I think those 
qualified to speak will deny. Comparison, 
therefore, is between a supposed 1,200 in the 
‘Handlist,’ and an asserted 2,019 in the 
‘Census.’ I shall show that more than one 
half the latter figure ought to be deleted 
from the ‘ Census.’ 

J; G. 


(To be continued). 


MupDIMAN. 


MONUMENTAL INSCRIPTIONS IN 

THE CHURCHYARD OF ST. JOHN’S- 
iN-THE-WILDERNESS, NEAR THE 
SUKHA TAL, NAINI TAL, U.P., INDIA. 


The following inscriptions continue the list 
given at clix, 456, 

31. 1861. Sacred to the memory of Gen- 

eral Sir Witi1aAmM Ricuarps, K.C.B., 
H.M.’s Bengal Army, who departed 
this life on the 1st November, a.p., 
1861, aged 82 years and 8 months. 
(Text). 
1864. In memory of Mary ANNE 
CHARDE, who departed this life the 
14th April, 1864, aged 25 years and 
3 months, 


32. 


33. 1865. In memory of CHartes Scor 
THomason, Born Octbr xxv A.D. 
mpcccLxir (Tert). Died April xiv 
A.D. MDCCCLXV. 

34. 1865. Martin Borteau Wutsnu. Bt., 


Lt. Col. 29th B. N. I., born 1st June, 
1817, died 5th July, 1865. 

1865. In memory of Major Ceneral 
Sir Stuart Corpett, K.C.B., who died 


35. 
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here August 1, 1865, aged 63 years, 
(Text), 

36. 1865. In memory of ARTHUR LEROUx 
Wurppte, Lieut. H.M. XII Regt., who 
died at Nynee Tal on the 9th Septem. 


ber, 1865. Erected by his brother 
officers. 
37. 1865. (On headstone). In loving 


memory of THomas Exiis Brinemay 
[sic] Lees, Major Bengal Staff Corps, 
third son of the. Revd. Sir Harcourt 
Lees, Bart., who died at Naini Tal, 
on the 19th September, 1865, aged 44 


years, 
(On grave slab, apparently older 
than headstone). Underneath _ this 


stone lies [sic] buried the remains of 
Tuomas Etiis Bripceman [sic] Legs, 
a Major in the Bengal Staff Corps, 
who died of cholera at this station, 
on the 19th September, 1865, aged 44 
years. 

1867. In memory of Harry JEeRMyy 
Cooper, Ensign H.M.’s 12th Regi- 
ment, who died at Nynee Tal on the 
26th of March, 1867, aged 23 years. 
1867. In Memory of Captain G. W. 
H. Bussetz, 23rd Royal Welsh Fusi- 
liers, who died at Nynee Tal on the 28th 
April, 1867, aged 34 years and 3 
months, A severe wound received in 
action at the fall of Lucknow, from 
the effects of which he never completely 
recovered, was the cause of his death. 
Erected by his brother officers. 

1870. In memory of Ensign W. J. S. 
Rosson, 1st Bn. 17th Regt., died 10th 
Sept. 1870, aged 21 years. By his 
brother officers. 

1870. Sacred to the memory of Jou 
Witkir, M.D., Inspector Genl. of 
Hospitals, who died at Nynee Tal on 
the 23rd May, 1870, in the 59th year 


of his age. 


38. 


39. 


oLtp AYARPATHA CEMETERY 
(closed). 

1879. In ever loving memory of Alice 

Mary Gitmore, second daughter of 

James Tobias and Harriette Gilmore. 

Born 26 April, 1865. Died 23 August, 

1879. 


Narnr TAt, 


Narn TAt, 


42. 


** Sotprers’ ’’ CEMETERY ON 

Buowatt Roap. 

(Note: Some of the tombstones in this 

cemetery are understood to have been re- 

moved from the Kalakhan cemetery, which 

was overwhelmed by a landslip about 1902 
and then abandoned). 
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Prisoner of War South Africa, who 
died at Bhowali Augt. 26th, 1902. 


Erected by the Government of the 
Union of South Africa. 

44. 102. A similar inscription to ‘‘ J. H. 
PiereRSE, Prisoner of War South 
Africa, who died at Bhowali, July 
29th, 1902.’’ 

45. 1902. A similar inscription to “ J. 
L. van Dam, Prisoner of War South 
Africa, who died at Bhowali, Oct. 3rd, 
1902.”’ 

46. 1808. In loving memory of Lieuten- 
ant GrorGE DUKINFIELD AsTLEY, 37th 
Dogras, only and dearly beloved son 
of G. J. Dukinfield Astley of Wimble- 
don, Surrey, who died at Naini Tal 
August 30th, 1908, in his 24th year. 

47. 1909. In loving memory of FREDRICK 
[sic] McLean Carter (late Lieut. 
Royal Navy) of Neptune Estate, Chit- 
tagong, who died at Nant [sic] Tat on 
the 18th December, 1909, aged 78 years. 

48. 1909. To the beloved memory of 
RaNnuupu L. E. Bett Kinestey, Lieut. 
Xth Gurkha Rifles, who died at Naini 
Tal 6th of June, 1909, aged 25 vears, 
son of the late Col. W. H. Bell Kings- 
ley, C.B., 2nd Hants. Regt., and Mrs. 
W. H. Bell Kingsley, of River View, 
Nonagh, Tipperary. 

49. 1920. In loving memory of Major 
General Boycr A. Comse, born 28 
August, 1841, died 3 June, 1920. Erec- 
ted by his family. 

50. 1924. Colonel Commandant C. H. H. 
NuGent, C.I.E., Chief Engincer East- 
ern Command, dearly loved husband 
of Jessie Nugent, died at Naini Tal 
Dec, 2nd, 1924. 

H. Buttock. 


Naini Tal. Capt. 





AMLET’S MADNESS.—For many years 

Shakespearean critics have debated the 
question of Hamlet’s madness, and it still 
remains undecided whether the prince was 
actually demented or was only feigning. In 
the course of this protracted discussion it 
seems strange that none of those scholars who 
believe Hamlet to have been really mad has, 
so far as IT am aware, brought forward a 
piece of internal evidence which seems to 
Weigh heavily in their favour, and may, in 
fact. be a direct indication by Shakespeare 
of the light in which he intended we should 
regard his hero’s Junacy. The passage to 
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43. 1902. In memory of P. B. Beuscnu, | which I refer occurs in Act I, sc. iv, where 


Horatio is trying to dissuade Hamlet from 
following the ghost. These are the words 
he uses :— 
What if it tempt you toward the flood, my 
ord, 
Or to the dreadful summit of the cliff 
That beetles o’er his base into) the sea? 
And there assume some other horrible form 
Which might deprive your sovreignty of 
reason, _ 
And draw you into madness? 
Now Shakespeare has a habit of foretell- 


|ing the fate of his tragic heroes by a kind 


of dramatic irony; and usually the vehicle 
for this ironic prophecy is a close friend of 
the hero, who utters the words as a warning, 
though he little believes they will really come 
true. An example is to be found in ‘ Mac- 
beth.’ After the witches have appeared to 
the general, Banquo warns him against pay- 
ing too much heed to their words, declaring 
that 

Oftentime, to win us to our harm, 

The instruments of darkness tell us truths, 

Win us with honest trifles to betray us 

In deepest consequence, 

These words actually epitomise the course 
of Macbeth’s downfall; and may not Hora- 
tio’s speech, uttered under similar circum- 
stances, be a parallel case? By following 
the ghost Hamlet disobeys the first injunc- 
tion of his friend; can we, then, conclude 
that the rest follows as it followed with Mac- 
beth, and that the prince is actually drawn 
into madness? One is certainly tempted to 
believe that. Of the reality of the ghost 
there is not the slightest doubt; even if 
Shakespeare did not believe in apparitions he 
could, and did, exercise ‘‘ a willing suspen- 
sion of disbelief.’’ Horatio, on the other 
hand, is something of a sceptic, and there 
may, therefore, be a slight note of mockery 
in his words. If so, then more weight still 
is added to our argument, for Shakespeare 
was very fond of turning the tables on the 
scoffer by making his jest become earnest. 

Freperick T. Woop. 

Sheffield. 

| AIRYING IN CHURCHES. — Mr. R. 
Hepcer Wattace will be interested to 
hear of this curious instance of dairying in 
churches : 

Im 15. und 16. Jahrhundert 
Kortsch bei Meran “ heilige Kiihe 


wurden in 
” gehaiten, 


deren Milech in der Kirche zu_ Butter 
geschlagen ward, (From an article ‘ Die 
eisernen Opfertiere von Kohlheim’ by Josef 


Blau in the Zeitschrift fiir dsterreichische 
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Vienna 1904, p. 138.) 
Otto F, Basler. 


Volkskunde, Vol. x. 


()RIGIN OF POE’S ‘ANGEL OF THE 
ODD.’—Edgar Poe’s tale ‘ The Angel of 


the Odd’ takes its point from the quotation 
of a curious tall story, which, in his text, 
reads (Harrison’s edition of Poe’s Works, vi. 
104) : 

The avenues of death are numerous and 
strange. A London paper mentions the decease 
of a person from a singular cause. He was 
playing at ‘“ puff the dart,’ which is played 
with a long needle inserted in some worsted, 
and blown at a target through a thin tube. 
He placed the needle at the wrong end of the 
tube, and drawing his breath strongly to puff 
the dart forward with force, drew the needle 
into his throat. It entered the lungs, and in 
a few days killed him, 

Recently I was fortunate enough to find the 
poet’s source for this. The paragraph ap- 
peared, with a different opening sentence, 
but otherwise without change, in the Phila- 
delphia Public Ledger of June 5, 1844. The 
opening sentence there reads: ‘ Singular 
Death.—A London paper, etc.” Whether 
Poe re-wrote the opening, or used some other 
publication of the paragraph, is hard to say. 
Such things circulated widely, but the ap- 
pearance of the story is very probably an 
indication of the general date at which Poe 
began the story of the Angel, which he first 
published in the Columbian Magazine of 
October, 1844, in New York. It would be 
interesting, if anyone were to locate the Eng- 
lish source of the paragraph, but perhaps 
almost too much to hope for. 

THOMAS OLIve Massorr. 

Hunter College of the City of New York. 


p—° ‘TOR JOHN MASON NEALE AND 
“ HIS SON.—At Christmas-time we listen 
to the little ones who go from door to door 
singing ‘Good King Wenceslaus,’ one of the 
fine carols composed by Dr. John Mason 


Neale, historian and hymnologist. <A valu- 
able collection of some of the letters of his 
only son, Cornelius Vincent, published by 


“N. & Q.’ in November and December, 1929, 
gave much pleasure to many. There is some- 
thing about their quiet, domestic atmospnere 
their frank and unostentatious style 
their evidence of simple living and high 
thinking, their courageous and enthusiastic 
activity in political and ethical opinions and 
movements, that reminds one of the grand old 
philosophers and patriots of Rome’s_ best 
days. 
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(‘HANGING LONDON. — 1. Hauggins’s 
Brewery, 46-52, Broad Street, Golden 

Square. Recently demolished, part of the 

site will be the Green Line Coach Station, 

2. Lansdowne Passage, Curzon Street to 
Berkeley Street, between what were the gar. 
dens of Devonshire and Lansdowne Houses, 
This has recently been threatened with ex. 
tinction. It will be a thousand pities if this 
old right of way, through which a highway. 
man made his escape in the eighteenth cen- 
tury, is allowed to go. The iron bar at the 
Curzon Street end was put up immediately 
after this incident. 

5. Church Row, Stoke Newington. Owing 
to road widening, a large Queen Anne house 
and the Rose and Crown inn will be demol- 
ished. 

J. ARpDAGg. 


\ ODERN FOLK-LORE, — I have recently 

come to know a new item in the modern 
folk-lore of dreams. The friendly woman 
who is responsible for my domestic comfort 
told me, with disturbed expression, that she 
had dreamed that a lady to whom she was 
attached had a baby. I asked why the dream 
grieved her. ‘‘ Because it means bad luck,” 
she said, ‘‘ If you dream that some one has 
a baby that person will lose a friend or rela- 
tion very soon.’?’ And she proceeded to give 
instances in proof of this. 


E. I. 


FROM A FRENCH BOOKSELLER'S 

CATALOGUE. Looking through a 
recent Catalogue of M. H. Barral of 4 Rue 
de Girone, Montpellier, I observed a few 
items which might, I thought, interest 
readers of ‘N. and Q.’ I give three, some 
what abbreviated, 


1. Héraldique. — Chiffletius (Joan.-Jacob.). — 
Lilium Francicum veritate historica, botanica, 
et heraldica illustratum. Antverpiae, ex Off- 
cina Plantiniana Balthasaris Moretti, 1658... 
Savante étude sur la fleur de lys, principale 
ment au point de vue héraldique, illustrée de 
16 fig. dans le texte, gravées sur cuivre.... 


2. Londres. (Avec le bourg de Southwark), 


superficie 3.900.000 toises. Plan gravé par P.-F. 
Tardieu, infolio, sur fort vergé (P. 343-Cart. 
IV). 

3. Shakespeare. The Works of Mr, William 
Shakespear. Volume the Sixth. 

London, Jacob Tonson, 1714, in-12, fig. Ex. 
rel, anc veau usagé et frotté, jaunissures. int. 
Ce Ge vol. contient Roméo et Juliette, Timon 


d’Athéns, Jules César, Macbeth et Hamlet. 
Cinq gravures de Lud, du Guernier, (B. 38). 
E. R. 
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Readers’ Queries. 


: REV. JOHN CLOWES: PORTRAIT 
WANTED.—At clviii. 332 you kindly 
published a letter from the Royal Horticul- 
tural Society, asking for portraits of eminent 
horticulturists and botanists to complete a 
Supplementary volume to Curtis’s Botanical 
Magazine, which will contain the photo- 
graphic reproductions of the portraits and 
biographical notices of those to whom the 
volumes were dedicated (one hundred in all). 

Through the kind agency of the Press the 
Society has now traced all but one of these 
portraits. The portrait required is that of 
the Rev. John Clowes (1777-1846). He was born 
at Broughton Hall, near Manchester, was a 
Member of Trinity College, Cambridge, and a 
Fellow of the Collegiate Church, Manchester 
(now the Cathedral). He gave up the bene- 
fice on succeeding to the family estates in 
1833. In his time he was a prominent orchid 
amateur, and his fine collection of orchids was 
left by will to the Royal Botanic Gardens, 
Kew. 

The Rev. John Clowes must not be confused 
with the famous Swedenborgian of the same 
name, whose portrait now hangs in  Che- 
tham’s Hospital, Manchester, and who died 
in 1831. 

If any of your readers know of the exis- 
tence of a portrait of the Rev. John Clowes, 
the Council of the Royal Horticultural 
Society, Vincent Square, London, S.W.1, 
will be grateful to receive information about 
it. 

F. R. Durnam. 
WARRINGTON ACADEMY. Wanted, 

_ the Annual Reports for 1771 and 1772. 
Can any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ put me in 
touch with them; or with any other papers 
of the Academy dealing with these years ? 

oo. Me OP. 


(JORN-GRINDING IN EARLY AMERICA. 
Were windmills used by the first set- 
tlers in America? If so, are there any wind- 
mills, IT do not suppose now operating but, in 
existence in America? Again, were water- 
mills used—and are they still to be seen? 


What devices for grinding corn did the 
settlers come upon among the natives? Did 


the Red Indians use hand-mills of the type 
found in the East? 
0; N. Hi. 
HE DEATH OF CLEOPATRA ON THE 
STAGE.—In the recent production of 


‘ Antony and Cleopatra’ at the Old Vic. the: 
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Queen died sitting erect in a high throne-like 
chair. Is this following a stage tradition? 
Does the stage-history of the play afford any 
evidence as to how this was managed in the 
early productions of the play? ‘‘ Your 
crown’s awry’’ is, perhaps, hint of some 
struggle—or movement of the head on a 
couch, 
K. S. EB. 
| ATE OF NEW MOON.—Will some reader 
who has-access to an Almanack for 1797, 
kindly tell me the date of the new moon in 
the February of that year. 
Davip SALMON. 

Narberth. 

PRANCIS HARRIS. — He served in the 

Teméraire at Trafalgar, 1805, and died 
a retired commander in 1883, aged 87. Is 
this correct ? 

In the Graphic, 2 March, 1879, as one of 
the seven surviving officers of Trafalgar, he 
is styled Admiral, 

A. H. W. Fynmore. 

14, Arundel Road, Littlehampton. 

NTIPATHIES.—Where may a collection 
A of examples and attempts at explanation 
of these be found—especially antipathies to 
flowers? I have come across one instance 
among my own acquaintance—a lady who 
could not endure to be in the neighbourhood 
of violets. She would detect them, when hid- 
den from her sight, and even, one would 
have supposed, from smell. There is the 
example in Evelyn’s Diary of Lord Stafford 
(June 18, 1670), who, dining at Goring 
House, ‘‘ rose from table, in some disorder, 
because there were roses stuck about the fruit 
when the dessert was set on the table; such 
an antipathy, it seems, he had to them as 
once Lady Selenger also had, and to that 
degree that, as Sir Kenelm Digby tells us, 
laying but a rose upon her cheek when she 
was asleep, it raised a blister; but,’’ Evelyn 
adds, ‘‘Sir Kenelm was a teller of strange 
things.’ 

Have other flowers than roses and violets 
been objects of antipathy, and has the sub- 
ject ever been systematically studied ? 


BK. I. 
YOSTS ON LONDON PAVEMENTS.—At 


the south-western corner of Huntley 
Street, as you go into Chenies Street, there is 
a post on the pavement. Why is it there? 
There are such posts in many places in Lon- 


don. What purpose do they serve? If they 
are useful, it seems strange they are not 


more numerous. If they are useless. it seems 
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strange that they are not removed. What is 


there to be said on this little topic. 
Ay a ds, 
OF ESSEX.- 


EGISTERS HARLOW, 


The Parish Registers of Harlow, Essex, | 


were stolen in 1814 and have never been 
returned, I do not suggest that the ancestor 
of any of your readers took them; but may I 
ask if their whereabouts is known to anyone? 
R. M. GLencross. 


THE OLD AGE OF, POETS.—Much admir- 


ation has justly been expressed for the | 


fact that so grand and vita) and also long, 
a poem as the ‘ Testament of Beauty ’ should 
be the work of an octogenarian poet. Am I 


not right in thinking that it is, in this | 
respect, absolutely the chief of its kind—that | 


no poem equal in length, equal in the range 
and depth of its subject matter and equal in 


forcible handling ever has been given to the | 


world by a man so old as Robert Bridges was 
, 1 wrote it? (oa 
when he wrote it? Ss. Ss. 


JOTABLE FRENCHMEN: CONTEM- 


PORARY ALLUSIONS IN ENGLISH. | 


I should be grateful if students of seven- 


teenth century history and literature could | 


give me references, within that century, for 
allusions to the following notable Frenchmen 
in contemporary, or but shortly subsequent, 
English writing : 

1. Pascal—especially (a) his scientitic and 
mathematical work ; (b) the ‘ Pensées.’ 

2. Bossuet—especially the oraisons fune- 
Wres for Queen Henrietta Maria and_ for 
Madame, and the ‘ Histoire des Variations 
des Eglises protestantes.’ 

3. The Abbé de Rancé and the ‘‘ 
of la Trappe. 

4. Port Royal. 

5. Moliére; and 6. La Fontaine. 

When was Moliére first acted in England, 
and where? 


%9 


réforme 


C. A. 
YRINTED EDITIONS OF THE BIBLE.- 
Has any bibliographer ever attempted to 
compute the total number —in all languages 
—of the editions that have been printed of 
the Bible? No doubt that number by much 
exceeds the number of editions of any other 
book: What book would come second? One 
might take, perhaps, as a_ time-limit, the 
year 1900. 
I should also be glad to be told what is the 
latest manuscript of the whole Bible known 
to have been made. 


IN celia 
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Replies. 


CONTINENTAL BRASSES. 
(clix, 345, 390). 


| FIRST, let me thank R. H. P. for his kind 

remarks at the second reference. What 
he tells us about Belgium is of great value, 
| as also the large increase he has made to 
the number of brasses in France, 

I have just returned from a short visit to 
Germany, Czechoslovakia and Belgium, rub- 
bing brasses and checking Creeny’s lists. At 
Braunschweig, in addition to the fine brass 
of John de Rintelin, 1376, in eucharistic vest- 
ments, at St. Peter’s, there is, in the Dom, a 
long Latin inscription in raised letters, on 
an altar tomb, to the Emperor Otho IV 
and his Empress, erected in 1707. 

At Halberstadt, I found a fourth priest in 
almuce, nearly effaced, with the inscription 
gone. 

At ‘Nordhausen, the 
moved from the former 
Cyriac, to the Museum, 

At Erfurt, I found in the Dom only one 
of the seven brasses mentioned by Creeny— 
a priest c. 1420, in chasuble, ete., with chalice, 
now mural, choir, and nothing seems to be 
known of the others there. I can add a small 
inscription of 1657, with the arms in relief, 
and in the Predigerkirche a finely engraved 
seventeenth century inscription in raised let- 
ters on a pillar. 

The brass of Bishop Schonberg at Naun- 
burg, has a small plate above with name and 
date, and arms and mitre in low relief, The 
brass of Bishop de Buckenstorf has an addi- 
tional inscription above in eight Latin verses. 
There is also a Latin inscription in raised 
letter to Peter Welpmarsdorp, Canon _ of 
Naumburg and Fréiberg, 1531. 

In the Dom, Messen, the brass of Bishop 
Schonberg—a quadrangular plate—is on the 
wall of the south transept, and has a large 
figure of the Bishop, holding a book in his 
left hand and pastoral staff in his right, with 
a marginal inscription; it is slightly mutil- 
ated. I found also, a Latin inscription in 
raised letters to Stephen Mor ‘‘ custos’”’ and 
canon, 1427, which has a small figure of a 
priest in low relief above; and another Latin 
inscription in raised letters, to Christopher 
Eekel, canon of Meissen and Freiberg, 1485, 
date in Arabic numerals, a chalice and two 


shields lost. ‘‘ A shield, 1500’’ (Creeny) in 


brasses have been 
Hospital of St. 
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the Albrechtsburg, Meissen, is a replica of 
the very fine achievement with inscription in 
yaised letters, to Albert, Duke of Saxony, 
first Governor of Friesland, 1500, which I 
was able to add to the list on my visit to 
Emden last May, 

There would appear to be a few, but very 
few, brasses in Czechoslovakia. At Prague, 
in St. Joseph’s church, I found a Latin in- 
scription with a bell inscribed Ave Maria to 
Don Guilielmus de Sto Clemente, 
the King of Spain in Germany, 1597; and 
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| 
| 
| 
| 


Legate of | 


another Latin inscription with achievement | 


in very low relief, to Countess Helena Bar- 
bara de Martiniez. In St. Henry’s church 
I found a Czech inscription to Nykoden Kos- 
telniczek, 1584, with an ornament above, in 
very low relief, and in the Cathedral, a Latin 
inscription with arms in relief, to John 
Pilvo, Baron de Rabenstain, etc., High Chan- 
cellor of Bohemia to the Emperor Ferdinand, 


1537. I also found in the Teynkirche, a 
Latin inscription to Abraham Hroch de 
Mezilessicz, Imperial Councillor, 1594. 1 


heard, at the Bohemian Museum, of others 
in a monastery in the country, and hope to 
hear more. 

In the Dom at Freiberg, Mr. 
cords ‘‘ several late brasses.’”’ I found 
thirty-one, all on the floor, twenty-eight of 
which have figures. Twenty-nine are of the 
royal house of Saxony, and a_ remarkably 
fine series they make, on the floor of the 
eastern chapel. The other two are inscrip- 
tions on the floor at he east end of the south 
aisle, of 1667 and 1680. 

At Coburg, in the Morizkirche, I found a 
second brass—a German inscription to Jorg 
von Schaumberg, Knt., 1527. 

At Bamberg, the brass of Bishop de Brun 
is on the wall by the altar, on the left side, 
and the three Canons are amongst a host of 
others in low relief, in the large semi- 
detached chapel. 

At Marburg, I found that Mr. Creeny’s 
“three stones with brass ornaments ’’ must 
be corrected to four actual brasses of large 
size, These are: (1) Frau Ludzel von Hortz- 
velt von Doryngeberg, 1445; achievement of 
arms on a quatrefoil with inscription, mar- 
ginal inscription with shields at corners in 
squares. (2) Anna von Wyers von Doringe- 
berg, 1481: achievement of arms on a quatre- 
foil with inscription, marginal inscription 
with shields at corners in quatrefoils. (3) 
Achievement of arms on a quatrefoil, mar- 
ginal inscription all blank except Anno 


Creeny re- | 
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Domini Millesimo; shields at corners in 
squares. These three are on the west wall 
of the north transept . (4) A large achieve- 
ment of arms with marginal inscription on 
south wall of south transept among the ducal 
tombs, to Anna von Katzeneh, fifteenth cen- 
tury. 

At Koln, I made enquiries in several 
quarters for the small brass credited to St. 
Martin’s in the catalogue of the Victoria 
and Albert Museum rubbings but could hear 
nothing of it. 

At Altenberg, I finished a rubbing begun 
in May of the Duke of Jtlich’s brass—the 
fourth largest known — and at Brauweiller 
made a rubbing of Abbot de Hertzogenrades’s 
brass, which I was prevented from doing 
when there in May. It is only catalogued 
by Creeny, so perhaps a word may be said 
about it here. The Abbot is vested in amice 
alb, dalmatic and chasuble of a simple type, 
with a cowl drawn over the head, terminat- 
ing on the shoulders with fur tails and has 
a handsome pastoral staff under his right 
There are two lions at the feet, and a 


arm. 
canopy with entablature above. The mar- 
ginal inscription is modern, dating from 


1861, when the brass was removed from the 
centre of the church to the north wall of the 
north transept, but the Evangelistic symbols 
at the corners appear to be of the original 
work, 

At Brussels, I finished a rubbbing, begun 
in February, of the great brass of the Lords 
of Heere in the Musée Cinquantenaire, and 
again received a kindly welcome from Pro- 
fessor Laurent, with whom I had some most 
interesting talk. The Professor has given 
me much encouragement to go on with this 
work, and spoke appreciatively of a lecture 
given at Antwerp by Mr. R. H. Pearson on 
Flemish palimpsests in England. 

At Ghent, where the Conservateur again 
kindly accorded me every facility, I found 
in the Musée Archéologique that since my 
visit in May the brass of Abbot Leonard 
Betten had been moved from the ground-floor 
to one of the galleries, with the other brasses 
preserved in the Museum (except the big 
figures of Wm. Wenemaer and his wife, with 
a shield which remain in the cloisters) ar- 
ranged around, including the early civilian 
and priest (palimpsest) and the achieve- 
ment, which were loose in a ground-floor 
room in May. These brasses, now on the 
wall of one of the galleries, also include the 
early civilian and wife (small), which has 
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a Ilemish inscription on the back, another 
Flemish inscription, and a small shield with 
the same arms as the Wenemaer brass. 

My latest investigations on the Continent 
increase the number of brasses in Germany to 
one hundred and forty-two, after allowing 
for the deductions at Erfurt, and credit five 
to Czechoslovakia, which, with the new 
totals supplied by R. H. P. for Belgium, 
France and Spain, raises the approximate 
total of Mr. Creeny’s lists from one hun- 
dred and seventy-five to something like two 
hundred and ninety-nine, 

R, H. Ep.eston, F. 

57, Jesus Lane, Cambridge. 


YARADISE AS A PLACE-NAME (clix. 
295, 337, 355, 387, 411, 425, 444).—The 
name Paradise was taken on for good in cer- 
tain Mediterranean lands long before it 
appears as a field- or plot- name in Britain; 
and its mercantile significance (as has 
already been perceived), referred to two kinds 
at least of vegetable merchandise. The one 
of these easily sub-divides into (1) rare per- 
fumes and spices, and (2) medical, or heal- 
ing, herbs; while the other kind included 
various sorts of grain, wheat, millet, etc., 
and eatable nuts and dried fruits: all 
which were in medieval days 
from further east and south to Syrian, Egyp- 
tian, Byzantine, Italian or Spanish ports in 
constantly increasing quantities until the 
trade suffered the temporary checks due to 
the Black Death in 1350-80. 

It is true that such (and many other) lux- 
uries naturally caught on later with England 
than with some of her neighbours, Never- 
theless, by the last Crusade, or (roughlier), by 
1300 a.p., she was found to be well-established 
as a thriving and trustworthy merchant- 
power: and through Lombard, Teuton, Tus- 
can and Levantine agents, London and Rouen 
carried on more and more vigorous exchanges 
with Genoa, Venice, Cyprus, Byzantium, and 
Alexandria. 

There was greater reason in such days than 
there might seem to be for the use of such 
fanciful terms ‘ Paradise,’’ or, even of 
Arbor Vitae, inasmuch as the Moslem’s 
““Home of the blest,’’ equally with the re- 
moter Indian’s and with the Christian one, 
recognised and promised the same delights, 
beauties, and virtues to the believer. In it 
likewise there flowed four rivers of gladness, 

of oil, balsam, wine, and honey. The topo- 
grapher (apart from the painter) of those 
days, in attempting to represent Paradise, 


S.A. 


as 
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naturally met with his conventional limita. 
tions. The early Venetian and other maps 
figure forth Paradise simply either as a 
formal town piazza, having a central column, 
or as a garden, encircled with a battlemented 
wall, guarded by four towers: in fact, as a 
precious place, or close. They portray it, as 
by a formal token, by walls that securely sug. 
gest the enclosure as a dream-garden. For 
even dreams had to have walls in such times! 

Is it a matter, then, of far-fetched wonder, 
if, with the laying-out of the first herb- or 
physic-gardens in mercantile centres, such as 
were the above famous towns, the attempts 
to cultivate and propagate certain of these 
costly eastern products, led to the adoption 
of the term “ Paradise ’’ as a plot-, or later, 
field-name? The reader could not, perhaps, have 
a clearer example of how such adoption may 
be paralleled than if we adduce here the 
instance of Malvoisie, or, vulgarly, the 
Malmsey, of certain tragical associations. In 
some Mediterranean towns, this name of a 
renowned Morean vintage formerly gave itself 
to various town-streets and alleys, and even 
little squares (campielli). In Venice, for 
example, there are even still to-day four or 
five streets, or open places, that bear _ this 
name, i.e., Calle della Malvasia Vecchia; 
Ponte della Malvasia ; Campo della Malvasia, 
etc. ; all of them deriving the name from the 
former taverns where this travelled eastern 
wine alone could be sold or drunk (i.e., tied 
houses). At Bari and at Taranto, occurred 
similar street names. 

Apparently, then, the same thing has 
occurred, wita our term Paradise. For, what 
do we not find? The well-known Ponte del 
Paradiso in Venice, has not been called thus 
by reason of somebody’s fresco or from the 
piece of late Renaissance sculpture that 
adorns the arch-way near it. The locality, 
in the fourteenth century, was by no means, 
as now, choked with houses, and most prob- 
ably it pertained to the neighbouring Abbey 
of St. Maria in Formosa, in the Contrada 
di S. Lio, and it may well have formed its 
close or herb-garden and speze'ria; for, at the 
other end of the Calle del Paradiso there are 
houses still inscribed as having been built by 
the Abbot Andrea in 1407: though the above 
locale is mentioned simply as El Paradiso 
(‘‘ the Paradise ’’) in Contrada di S. Lio, as 
far back as in 1368. Nearer to the Rialto, 
in the neighbourhood of Shylock and _ the 
chief Oriental warehouses (such as the former 
Fondaco dei Turchi, etc.), was a _ second 
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“(Calle del Paradiso,’’ said to have taken its 
name from the sign of a pharmacy, though 
we dare to think that may have been just the 
other way about, namely, that the token ori- 
ginated in an earlier local herb-garden. In 
1661 one Balbi owned half of a bottega (lit- 
erally, apothéeca), rented to an apothecary 
(spicier da medicina) one Fr. Raffali. Eighty- 
three years later this same spezerza, still bear- 
ing its trade-sign of ‘‘ Paradise’’ and the 
abode of un speziale di medecina, was burned 
(cf. L. species: a kind, or particular kind; 
0.F. espicerie, spicer, etc.). 

Or, on the other hand, some of these once 
open plots or gardens may have served the 
purpose of raising or experimenting in the 
various species of oriental wheat and millet, 
as terreno seminatorio, or ‘* seed-trial 
grounds,’ such as the Angevin Kings of 
Naples called terracticum and herbaticum ; or 
plots such as the Abbot of 8. Ciriaco let out 
profitably to a tenant at Atrani and Amalfi 
(4.D, 1651), where great quantities of biscotti 
were already being manufactured from Durra 
and other eastern grain that were presently 
to give to the Lombard plains, the title of 
the ‘‘ Paradise of Italy,’’ and that made Ara- 
gon as well as Andalusia prosperous, Can we 
doubt that Edward I and his wise and charm- 
ing Spanish spouse took full practical advan- 
tages of their long and_ striking Mediter- 
ranean experiences, besides bringing home 
still more reputed relics of the Saints, or of 
Calvary? That was the period to which we 
venture to attribute the setting apart, at any 
rate in these Gloucestershire demesne-lands, by 
the De Valence and their Talbot heirs, and 
their Le Rous neighbours at Havercombe, 
certain select plots of ground that for six cen- 
turies now have known this name of Paradise. 

ST. 


CLatR BAppDELEY. 


TAVERN NAMES AND LONDON TOPO- 

GRAPHY (clix. 399, 417, 435). A 
small correction of Mr. WHiITe’s article at 
ante p. 399, where he mentions ‘‘ Jamaica 
Road and Blue Dragon Lane in Bermond- 


sey.” The latter should be Blue Anchor 
Lane. 
The Blue Anchor Tavern was for a long 


time one of the few buildings on the fields 
between Grange Road and Deptford, and it 
gave name to the Blue Anchor Lane (now 
known as St. James’s Road, except for a 
short portion which still retains the old 
name) and Blue Anchor Road (now known 
as Southwark Park Road). 
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‘* Going down the Anchor ’’ is still a local 


colloquialism, 
P| Dae) ) Sas 2 

THE DEATH PENALTY FOR AT- 

TEMPTED MURDER (clix. 422). — It 
may interest your readers to know that in 
my time in the Penal Settlement at the And- 
aman Islands, 1894-1904, a life convict trans- 
ported there for murder in the Indian Em- 
pire was liable to the death penalty if he 
was convicted of an attempt at murder while 
there. I always understood that this was the 
only case in which attempted murder could 
be punished by death under British law. 

R. C. TEMpPte. 

QNAKES’ TONGUES AS MEDICINE 
7 (clix. 421).—The generic name for a 
snake, and the one most generally used in 
Hebrew, is Nahash. It is stated, in the Tal- 
mud, that the poison of the snake forms a 
coherent mass (Baba Kumma, 115, b.). It 
varies in strength and weight. That of a 
young serpent is the heaviest, and falls to 
the bottom when dropped into a vessel of 
water; that of an older one remains suspen- 
ded midway; and that of a very old one 
floats on the surface. The serpent is one of 
the three creatures which grow stronger with 
age (the other two being the fish and the 
swine), but the intensity and deadliness of its 
poison decreases with advancing age (Ab- 
Narah, 30 b.). The flesh of the snake, mixed 
with other things, was considered the most 
effective antidote against the poison of the 
snake, as well as of other animals (Shabbat, 
109 b.). Other cures for snake-bite are:— 
Placing the bitten part into the body of a 
hen which had been opened alive; applying 
to the wound the embryo taken from the 
womb of a sound, white, she-ass; and put- 
ting crushed gnats on the wound. (Yoma, 83 b; 
Shabbat, 77 b., 109 b.). A snake cooked in 
olive oil is a curative for the itch (Shabbat, 
ve DD. 

To dream of a snake, or of its appearance 
during a dream, is to be considered as a 
good omen (Berakot, 57a). The Arabic 
names for a serpent are if’a’ (pl. afrad), and 
hayyat (pl. hayyat). An eel is called 
samak al hayyat (the serpent fish). In ‘‘ the 
Days of Ignorance,’ prior to the advent of 
the prophet Muhammad, the body of a female 
snake, fried in olive oil, with certain nabat 
(herbs) was given to an akirat (harem woman) 
to cause her to become hubla (pregnant). 
This custom was forbidden by the Prophet, 

' who said, ‘“‘ Allah ar. Rahim (the compas- 
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sionate) is the only One who can open the 
rahm (womb) ”’ 
Henri M. Leon. 


DEVONSHIRE, AND 

THE KNIGHTS HOSPITALLERS OF 
ST. JOHN, BRIDGEWATER (clix. 369, 
409). Is there not, both in the query and 
answer, some confusion between the Order of 
Knights Hospitallers of St. John, and the 
Hospital of St. John the Baptist at Bridge- 
water? I am without any special knowledge 
of the latter foundation, but surely it had 
nothing to do with the Order of English Hos- 
pitallers? References in records to their 
respective endowments require to be carefully 
distinguished, 


| OVEY TRACY, 


Ri. S.B: 


YORGERIES IN THE MIDDLE AGES 

(clix. 371, 408, 462).—For a detailed discus- 
sion of the genuineness of certain charters to 
Chester Abbey, see Tait, ‘ Chartulary of Ches- 
ter Abbey’ (Chetham Soc.), [xix “pp: 
Xxxv., and 22 sqyq. 


vol, 


I think numerous charters given in the 
printed ‘ Calendar of the Charter Rolls’ are 


impossible witnesses 
But 
can be 


marked as ‘‘ spurious,”’ 
or dates generally being the reason. 
usually the gifts or facts recorded 
otherwise verified, 


R. 8. 4B: 


} OGER OF SOMERY, BARON OF DUD- 

LEY (clix. 370, 444).—Amabel, daughter 
and co-heir of Robert de Chaucombe (Chal- 
Northants), married (1) Gilbert de 
Segrave II (d. 1254), and (2) Roger de Som- 
ery (d, 1273). Probably the article on 
Somery of Dudley in the original edition of 
‘The gives this, but I 
have not seen it. 


combe, 


Complete Peerage’ 
Rk. S. B. 


({ALIFORNIA AS AN ENGLISH PLACE- 

NAME (clix, 423).—California is not 
very uncommon as a name given to out-of- 
the-way districts, and probably is a synonym 
for ‘‘ off-the-map.’’ I think there is a dis- 
trict on the outskirts of Aylesbury recently 
covered with council houses now known as 
California. VALE orf AYLESBURY may know 
all about it. Fifty years ago an allotment 
field about a mile east of Inkberrow village, 
Worcestershire, was, and doubtless is still, 
called California. The rush to the Cali- 
fornian gold-fields occurred in 1849; in that 
year a recently cleared woodland was being 
ploughed on Whaddon Chase, and the famous 
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Whaddon Chase hoard of British gold coins 
was unearthed, and the field has been known 
as ‘‘ California ’’ ever since. 
WILLIAM BRADBROOKE, 
Sutton Courtenay. 


(jHRISTMAS TURKEY (clix. 439).—Hone, 
‘Every-day Book,’ i. 1607, gives a quotation 
from Stevenson, ‘ Twelve Months,’ 1661, 
about Christmas, ‘‘ Now capons and hens, 
besides turkeys, geese, ducks, with beef and 
mutton, must all die.’’ The preceding para. 
graph in Hone says that between Saturday 
morning and the night of Sunday, Dec, 22 
1793, 1700 turkeys were sent from Norwich 
to London, and two days after, half as many 
more, . 
According to a note in ‘ The Shuttleworth 
Accounts ’ (1582-1621), Chetham Soc., vol. 
xlvi., turkeys were introduced into England 
about 1524, and in 1541 were named as dain- 
ties of the table. Cranmer ordered that of 
cranes, swans and turkeys there should be 
only one dish at festivals. In 1573 Tusser 
notices turkeys as among the farmer’s fare 
at Christmas, and in his edition of 1585 
Says: 
Beef, mutton and pork, shred pies of the best 
Pig, veal, goose and capon, and turkey well 
drest, 
Cheese, apples and nuts; jolly carols to hear; 
As then in the country is counted good cheer, 
Surely, most, if not all, these references 
are not to guinea-fowl, but to fhe imported 
American bird, though they were sometimes 
confused, 


R. S. B. 


See 6 S. ii. 56 for a reply by Cor. Haro 
Maret on ‘ Norfolk Turkeys.’ He refers to 
a picture in his possession of the Norwich and 
London stage coach on its way up _ loaded 
with turkeys at Christmas time, dated 1830. 
\lso to another sketch of a coach, 1845, un- 
loading turkeys at Mrs. Ann Nelson’s, Bull 
Inn, Aldgate, at the same season of the 
year. 

A. H. W. Fynmone. 


Littlehampton. 


The turkey has been known in England since 
the sixteenth century, the date of its intro 
duction being variously given as 1520-1532. 
Dugdale’s ‘Origines Juridiciales’ (1671) 
states that young turkeys were served up at 
a great banquet in 1555, and Tusser’s ‘ Five 
hundred pointes of good husbandrie’ 
(1580) records the following ‘ Christmas 
husbandlie fare.’’ 
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well drest.’’ 

Pegge’s ‘ Forme of Cury’ (1780) records 
that ‘‘ few capons are cut now, except about 
Dorking in Surrey; they have been excluded 
by the Turkey, a more magnificent, but per- 
haps not a better fowl.’’ The turkey did 
more than oust the capon, for other writers 
yecord that both the peacock and the swan 
may be “ to have been driven from the 
table by 

ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 

In ‘Science from an Easy Chair,’ the late 
Prof. Sir Ray Lankester, writing on ‘ Christ- 
mas Fare,’ says that the introduction of the 
turkey as a Christmas dish dates from the 
early time of the importation of the bird into 
Europe, that is about 1550. It, he says, 
is already spoken of in connection with Christ- 
mas fare in 1570. 

Miss Strickland in ‘ Lives of the Queens of 
England,’ ii. p. 514, states that William 
Strickland of Boynton, East Riding, Yorks, 
who is said to have sailed, when a boy, to 
the New World with Sebastian Cabot, intro- 
duced the turkey into England, and from 
this circumstance the family adopted a tur- 
key-cock in his pride, proper, for their crest. 


The rhyming couplet in Baker’s ‘ Chron- 
ical’ says: ‘‘ Turkeys, Carps, Hoppes, Pic- 
carel, and Beer, Came into England all in 
one year ’’—~i1.e. 1523-4, This, however, can 


scarcely be accepted as evidence. 

Stronger evidence of the turkey being known 
in England by 1541 is to be found in the Con- 
dietary enjoined by the Arch- 
bishops, by most of the bishops, and others. 
‘It was also provided that of the greater 


stitutio. or 


fyshes or fowles, there should be but one in a 
dish, as Crane, Swan, Turkeycocke, Hadocke, 
Pyke, Tench.’’ 


It has been pointed out that in this list, 
Turkeycocke, being associated with the crane 
and the swan, precludes the idea of any con- 
fusion with the guinea-fowl. 

Dugdale, 135, mentions that 
turkeys and turkey-chicks were served at a 
feast of the sergeants-at-law in 1555, and 
by 1573 Tusser bears witness to the part they 
had alre ady begun to play in ‘‘( ‘hristmas 
husbandlie fare.’’ 


pe AR ALLAN POE: BIBLIOGRAPHY 

(clix, 422, 465).—Twenty-seven bibliogra- 
phies and preteen articles on Edgar 
Allan Poe are listed in C. S. Northup’s ‘ Reg- 


* Origines,’ 


H. ASKEw. 
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‘‘ Beef, mutton, and porke, shred pies of | 
the best, 
Pig, veale, goose, and capon, and turkey 


"marriage, 
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ister of Bibliographies,’ 1925. The first entry, 
however, an article by G. A. Aitken in the 
Transactions of the Bibliographical Society, 
is incorrect, as that article relates to Alex- 
ander Pope, not Edgar Allan Poe. 
H. M. CasHMoRE. 
Birmingham. 

\ RS. SIDDONS AND STREATHAM (clix. 
! 440). The porrivierrs of your cor- 
respondent’s conundrum is, that Mrs. Piozzi 
occasionally lived at Streatham Place until 
her death in 1821, so that she may well have 


been living there when Mrs, Siddons wrote to 
her in March, 1796. 

Mr, Thrale (Mrs. Piozzi’s first husband) 
died on 4 April, 1781. He bequeathed 


Streatham Place to his wife (Dr. Johnson 
ing one of the executors), but during the 
next year she made up her mind to let the 
house for a period—furnished of course, as it 
stood. This she did sometime between 1782 
and 1784. 

In 1784 she married Mr. Piozzi. 
went to live in Italy immediately 
where they remained for three 
years. They then returned to England and 
took up their residence at Streatham Place— 
passing their time between Streatham, Wales 


They 
after their 


(at “‘ Brynbella,’’ Vale of Clwydd, her ances- 
tral home) and various English spas, Mrs. 
Piozzi is said to have retained her extra- 


ordinary vivacity and love of entertainment 
up to the very end, 

She kept the seventh anniversary of her 
second marriage at Streatham Place with pro- 
digious splendour and gaiety—Seventy people to 


dinner... never was a pleasanter day seen 
and at night the trees and front of the house 
were illuminated with coloured lamps that 


called forth our neighbours from all the adja- 
cent villages to admire and enjoy the diversion. 
(Streatham was then a rural village). 
gout in 1809, 
Piozzi resided chiefly at 
She died in 1821. After her death 
Place passed into the hands of 
In 1863 the house was pulled down 


and after that 
Bath and 


Piozzi died 
date Mrs. 
( ‘lifton, 
Streatham 


strangers, 


and the materials sold. Within living mem- 
ory, the summer-house, in which Dr. John- 
son is said to have written his ‘ Lives of the 
Poets,’ remained in situ, as also the pond 
where people used to skate The summer- 
house is said to have been purchased by a 


neighbouring house owner and erected his 
garden, 

Sometime after 1870 the estate was divided 
into building-plots, and a large number of 


houses in the ‘‘ Queen Anne style were 
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erected, It is now known as Streatham Park. 

To the best of my recollection, the pillars 
of the entrance gate of Streatham Place were 
standing in 1890, and may be so still. 

For further information about Mrs, Piozzi 
and Streatham Place, see ‘The History of 
Streatham,’ by Frederick Arnold (Hlliot 
Stock, London, 1886); ‘Some Famous Blue- 
Stockings,’ by Ethel Rolt Wheeler (Methuen 
and Co., London, 1910), and ‘ Memoirs of Dr. 
Burney,’ by Madame D’Arblay (Fanny 
Burney). 

T. WYLIE, 


Davip M.D. 


Oxford. 


PRECOCIOUS CHILDREN (clix. 441). 
A great many instances of JWunder- 
kinder were brought together by the late Dr. 
Leonard George Guthrie, in his Fitzpatrick 
Lectures to the Royal College of Physicians 
(1907), entitled ‘ Contributions to the study 
of Precocity in Children,’ privately printed, 
1921. 
B. 
TIPER WINE (clix. 440).—The ‘ N.E.D.’ 
defines this as ‘‘ Wine medicated by an 
extract or decoction obtained from vipers, 
formerly drunk on account of its supposed 


restorative or vitalizing properties,’’ and 
several quotations are given, dating from 


the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 
‘The Memoirs of the Verney Family,’ by 
Lady Verney, describes a medicinal concoc- 
tion sent home from Venice by Sir Ralph 
Verney in 1651. This concoction was com- 
monly known as ‘‘ Venetian treacle,’’ and was 
made of vipers, white wine, opium, spices, 
and herbs. The recipe for Venetian treacle 
is given in Dr. Quincey’s ‘ English Dispen- 
satory ’’ (1739), wherein it is stated that 
vipers are essential, and to get the full bene- 
fit of them ‘‘ a dozen vipers should be put 
alive into white wine.”’ 


ARCHIBALD SPARKF. 


KENDAL CLOCKMAKERS (clix. 441).— 
The following brief details may be of 
interest to your correspondent :— 
(a) Emanuel Burton, of Kendal, 1760-c. 
1800; maker of long case clocks. 
(b') James Newby, of Kendal, c. 1770. 
(c) Nathaniel Parkinson, of Kendal, 1820. 
(d) Christopher Pennington, of Kendal, 
1790-1820: watch and long-case clock-maker. 
(q) William Scales, of Kendal, c. 1820. 
(j) Nicholas Wilson, of Kendal, c. 1770. 
The dates given represent the most authen- 
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tic figures on record, and have no connec- 
tion with the dates of birth and death of 
the persons concerned. 


ARCHIBALD SPARKE, 
T, IMRE, OR EMERICIUS (clix. 440).— 


This person was the only son of St. Ste- 
phen, King of Hungary, by his wife Gisela, 
to reach manhood. His name is variously 
spelled Emerich, Emeric, etc. The date of 
his festival is in November (the 4th) and not 
in August. 

He is described as the pious son of the 
pious St. Stephen, King of Hungary 
(977-1038) and as a very promising man both 
as a prince as an apostle of Christianity. He 
was killed by a wild boar in 1031. His name 
became a very popular one and in its Italian 
form Amerigo was given to an Italian sur- 
named Vespucci. From the Christian name 
of this Italian is derived the name America, 

Some claim that the modern surnames 
Amory and Emery have a like derivation. 

It may be interesting to note that Edmund 
Tronside’s sons, who were taken to Hungary 
when Canute became king, would be asso- 
ciated with this saintly prince. 

H. Askew. 


YAWREY, SOWRAY FAMILIES  (clix. 
423).—The subjoined items may be of use 
to J.S. : 

When George Fox was in the Furness dis- 
trict some time between 1652 and 1670, he met 
with much opposition from John Sawrey, 
known as Justice Sawrey, and also with some 
ill-treatment, for on one occasion Fox was 
left half dead, sadly beaten and bruised, on 
the damp common at Moss-side. 

The following is a copy of Roger Sawrey’s 
bequest to the parish of Ulverston: 

By deed of feoffment dated 30th January, 
1718, John Perry, in consideration of £57 
granted to John Braddyll and others, their 
heirs and assigns, a close in Ulverston, called 
Skinner Close, containing by estimation six 
roods, in trust to apply the profits of the said 
close to buy Bibles for the poor of the parish 
of Ulverston for ever, pursuant to the last 
will and testament of Roger Sawrey, gentle- 
man, of the city of York. The rent of this 
land is distributed in Bibles every year—one 
year to the poor of the town and hamlet of 
Ulverston, one to the divisions of Coniston, 
Torver, Blawith, Lowick, and Sabberthwaite, 
and the third year to the divisions of Osmother- 
ley, Egton-with-Newland and Mansriggs, which 
comprehend the whole parish. They are dis- 
tributed by the churchwardens of each division. 

H. ASKeEw. 

Spennymoor. 
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The Library. 
The Dutch Barrier, 1705-1719. By the late 


Roderick Geikie and Isabel A. Montgomery. 
(Cambridge University Press, £1 1s. net.). 


We have here a monograph of which Eng- 
lish historical scholarship may justly be 
proud, The subject of the Dutch barrier and 
the prolonged negotiations to establish it pre- 
sents itself as a fairly compact, independent 
episode profitable for separate study. Inter- 
nally, it is intricate enough. A chain of 
carefully chosen fortresses in the Spanish 
Netherlands was to be garrisoned by the 
Dutch in order to defend, in the first instance 
the Netherlands, but in primary intention 
Dutch territory itself, from French aggres- 
sion, ‘The price of English adhesion to the 
plan was Dutch guarantee of the Hanoverian 
succession. The Anglo-Dutch Treaty, from 
the English side, is notable for affording a 
well-defined example of Whig policy, and 
therewith of Whig political method. Of more 
enduring interest is the role played at this 
conjuncture by Marlborough, which, more 
fully traced and reasoned out here than it yet 
has been, throws some light on the failure, 
still mysterious, of the close of his career, 


A fundamental test both of a policy and 
of the historian’s study of a policy is the 
degree, sufficient or otherwise, in which the 
sense of reality is exhibited. By this test, 
the Whigs here are much to seek, notably so 
in their blindness to the effect of changes in 
the general political situation of Europe on 
the value of the Dutch barrier. In _his- 
torians, the sense of reality is certainly 
acquiring strength, and this displays itself, 
we think, with special clearness in studies 
of diplomatic relations. It is conspicuously 
active here in regard alike to treatment of 
character, so far as there is opportunity for 
this, to the intention and effect of the lines 
of action adopted, and to the relation of the 
circumscribed field within which we are con- 
ducting investigation to the regions outside 
it. The book adds considerably to our know- 
ledge of detail, and that the more effectively 
because of the scholarly thoroughness and 
balanced judgment displayed in discussion, 
It bears all the marks of the true expert’s 
work, 

That the ultimate product should be so well 
and finely perfected is the more admirable 
from its being the work of two authors. The 


story of the Dutch Barrier from 1705 to 1709 
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was written and left in MS. by the late, much 
lamented Roderick Geikie, of whom Professor 
Trevelyan provides a short memoir. This hag 
been edited by Mrs. Montgomery, who then 
continues, ‘The increasing number of lovers 
and students of the eighteenth century will 
receive this book with an expectant welcome ; 
and they will close it when read with the sat- 
isfaction of having gained a new grasp upon 
an intriguing passage in eighteenth century 
political history. 


Lydgate’s ‘ Siege of Thebes.’ Part Il: In- 
troduction, Notes, Rhyme-lists, and a Glos- 
sary, with an Appendix by Axel Erdmann 
and FEilert Ekwall. (Oxford University 
Press for the Early English Text Society. 
£1 net.). 

THE first part of Lydgate’s ‘Siege of 

Thebes ’ was published by the Early Eng- 
lish Text Society as long ago as 1911. That 
gave the text, and was intended to be fol- 
lowed at a short interval by a volume con- 

taining the matter now before us. Ill- 

health, however, prevented Professor Erd- 

mann from completing his task; he struggled 
with it, with enforced intermissions, till the 
end of 1925, and on his death in November, 

1926, his materials were handed over to Pro- 

fessor Ekwall, who had promised in the pre- 

vious year to finish the book, 

The Introduction discusses competently 
first the poem itself: frame, contents, source, 
date; then Lydgate’s work as such. In the 
section on style and composition the writer 
sets himself to qualify some of the many stric- 
tures on Lydgate’s want of good grammar 
and logic and abundance of dulness, In 
this last regard, it is duly mentioned that 
Lydgate enjoyed great popularity in his own 
day; our low estimate of him as an enter- 
tainer is certainly much determined by mere 
change of taste. Lydgate’s want of humour 
is admitted, yet with some difference from the 
carping critic; and, in the discussion of his 
attitude to women, his capacity for irony is 
pointed out. His verbal inventiveness and 
copious vocabulary are at once an advantage 
and a snare to him. 


Two valuable chapters respectively des- 
cribe the MSS. and printed editions, and 
work out their genealogy. The MSS. dealt 


with number twenty-one, of which six are in 
the British Museum, five in the Bodleian 
Library, four at Cambridge, and the rest 
singly in other, mostly private, libraries. 
The two old editions (Wynken de Worde’s, 
and the folio of 1561) are printed from two 
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separate MSS., neither of which is identical 
with any one of these twenty-one. And, of 
the whole number, not one is an! immediate 
copy of Lydgate’s original MS. The MS. 
in the British Museum known as Arundel 119, 
is the best, and was taken as basis of the 
text of this edition; those next in impor- 
tance are Bodley MS. 776 and MS. Laud. 
Misc, 557 at Oxford; Trinity Coll. MS. R.4. 
20, and Cambridge University MS. Addit. 
3137 at Cambridge, with Lord Mostyn’s MS. 
at Mostyn Hall, Flintshire, and then Addi- 
tional 18632 at the British Museum. The 
Notes (a great harvest of parallel and illus- 
trative passages) are followed by a Glossary, 
which Professor Erdmann had finished. He 
had also prepared elaborate lists of rhymes 


which were to have been worked into a sys- | 


tematic exposition of Lydgate’s rhyming. 
Since no draft of this proposed section was 


left, the rhyme-lists, with some editing to- | 


wards systematising them, have been printed. 
After the Introduction was in type, Professor 
Ekwall discovered yet another MS.—Christ- 
church Library MS. 152, Oxford, a discussion 
of which is given in an Appendix. Professor 
Ekwall supplies also a short memoir of Axel 
Erdmann. 


By G. H. Bush- 
7s. 6d. net.). 


University Librarianship. 
nell, (Grafton and Co. 


JNIVERSITY Librarian of St. Andrews, | 


Mr. Bushnell writes as an authority on 
librarianship. One main general contention 
of the book is that the profession of librarian 
is intrinsically of the quality of the other 
learned professions, and that, in order to 
make good claim to equality of standing 
with these, there should be insistence on reg- 
ular training of corresponding standard. Not 
that Mr. Bushnell forgets or undervalues the 
work of scholars who have come to the head- 
ship of a great university library without 
other training than than involved in their 
scholarship. He acknowledges their pre- 
eminence, but would have us treat them as 
exceptions. There is no topic, great or small, 
belonging to his subject on which Mr. Bush- 
nell has not something useful to sav; and 
what he says, whether his fellow-workers can 
fall in with it or not, has at any rate prac- 
tical trial behind it. On the problem—from 
some points of view insoluble—of classifica- 
tion, he is very much an advocate for flexi- 
bility and variety. An admirer of the 
Library of Congress Scheme, he yet prefers 
‘‘Dewey’’ or ‘‘ Brown’ for the small 
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library, and, rightly as we think, refuses hig 
countenance to those who wish to see every 
library using the same scheme. His views 
on accessibility are liberal, and he well 


| understands the needs of readers who them: 


selves take books from the shelves, inclining, 
when in doubt, to the keeping together - vther 
than the ‘‘ breaking up”’ of sets. A key 
sentence to his counsels will show how well 
inspired they are: ‘‘ The idea is, or should 
be, to mould the scheme to the library, with 
complete indifference as to whether or not the 
result is perfect classification as far as the 
scheme is concerned,’’—a dictum levelled, 
in the first instance, against the manuals 
which insist on __ sacrificing everything 
else to adherence to a scheme. This idea, that 
the library must not only grow but transmute 
itself with the times, runs through treat 
ment of all details, from consideration of the 
change in the nature of their importance 
which time brings to books like Goldsmith’s 
‘ Natural History,’ to a warning not to mark 
the books permanently by gilt tooling. 


Collected Essays, Papers, etc., of Robert 
Bridges: v. George Darley. (Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. 2s. 6d.). 

HESE little volumes are beautifully prin- 
ted: if mere attractiveness of pages to 
the eye could effectually recommend the 
author’s phonetic spelling to the general pub 
lic, it might soon win adoption. The first 
proof of Part 1 of this essay had been re- 
vised by the author before his death, and he 
had written a rough draft of a preface on 
the new symbols introduced here. These seek 
to render the English E and I sounds which 
have shifted from their original values. There 
are now sixteen symbols apportioned to 
exactly defined sounds, of which six are typo- 
graphically new inventions. The proper use 
of the distinct forms for different vowel- 
sounds becomes with each advance more com- 
plicated, and presents a distinctly difficult 
exercise both in observation and memory. 


Notice TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


WHEN sending a letter to be forwarded to 
another contributor, correspondents are re 
quested to put in the top left-hand corner of 
the envelope the number of the page of 
“N. & Q.’ to which the letter refers. 

The Manager will be pleased to forward 
free specimen copies of ‘N. and to any 
addresses of friends which readers may like 
to send to him. 


the County of Bucks, and published at 14, Burleigh Street, London, W.C.2. 
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